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Federal

To ensure that state and local governments consider the corridors
between major highways and ports that are important for national
security and defense, the federal government should require planners
at the departments of Transportation and Defense to continue the
periodic identification of corridors that may be needed for deploy-
ments of troops or military hardware and ammunition. In addition,
the committee recommends that Congress consider allowing the De-
fense Department to provide the local share of funding for transpor-
tation projects that are of military significance but that are not a
priority for local governments (Chapter 6), If this provision were
incorporated into law, however, specific criteria for military signifi-
cance would need to be included to keep this provision from becom-
ing a vehicle for congressionally funded demonstration projects.

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers could do more to ensure that
environmental goals are met without overly burdening applicants.
Permits for responding to common areawide problems (referred to as
special area management plans and regional permits) should be relied
on more extensively by the Corps of Engineers; this concept might
even be extended to cover common problems in a harbor (Chapter 5).

States and MPOs

Lack of funds for the local share of port access projects is one of the
reasons that such projects fail to advance in state capital plans, if they
make it onto the capital plan at all. Multimodal trust funds in place in
states such as Maryland and Louisiana give state transportation agen-
cies more flexibility to respond to intermodal transportation prob-
lems. The successes in providing for excellent port access at Baltimore
and the recently funded access corridor for the Port of New Orleans is
attributable in part to having a dedicated source of state funds for
meeting these needs. The committee recommends that states consider
establishing multimodal transportation trust funds in order to pro-
vide a funding source for port access needs (Chapter 7).

Regional planning, such as that practiced in the San Francisco Bay
Area, has brought together environmental and transportation goals
and tried to balance the inherent conflicts between them. Although
the Bay Area planning process has not pleased all port officials, it has